FRACTIONAL CURRENCY COLLECTORS BOARD 
c/o M.R. Friedberg 
2537 Claver Rd. 

Cleveland, OH 44118 

August, 1989 

SUMMER NEWSLETTER 


1) Attached you will find a Secretary's Report of the Memphis 
Meeting, Treasurer's Report, and a Membership Listing. 

2) Dues were set at the meeting to be calendar year with dues 
payable without prorating. Those of you who have not paid their $10 
current dues will find enclosed an envelope addressed to Dr. Lee, our 
Treasurer- The envelope represents our last effort to request your 
continued membership in 1989. This is the last mailing for those with 
envelopes contained here. 

3) Unfortunately we are losing an active Fractional dealer since 
Terry Cox (Vintage Fractional) has announced a shift out of currency 
dealing and into other mail order fields- His promotion of our 
organization was most productive. At the Memphis meeting, a committee 
was appointed to study grading standards based upon Terry's prodding. 
Mike Marchion is heading the committee of dealers. 

4) Last year at Memphis, one of our members ran across a vendor of 
wooden boxes inset with an etched metal cover illustrating a 
Fractional note. Ten boxes were ordered and sold to attendees. This 
year, Martin Gengerke accepted the task of making the box available 
to our entire membership. The box size has been made more adaptable 
to Fractional and has a different Fractional note illustrated. Details 
of how to obtain one of the boxes is attached. 

5) Status of "The Encyclopedia of United States Fractional and 
Postage Currency" reissue is that the latest version is currently 
being produced on a Laser Printer. The first printout has been 
corrected and the final copy is currently being printed in the spare 
time available from Martin Gengerke's Laser Printer. After the final 
proofing is over, there will be 150 copies photocopied for distribution 
to you and to the new members we hope to attract. These photocopied 
books will not contain illustrations! But they will be in your hands 
before Santa Claus arrives! In addition, if the events described in 
the next paragraph do not happen, we will issue the illustrations for 
the book as a separate item during 1990. 

In the meantime, an offer has been received to reissue the book as a 
printed item for sale through the normal hobby sources. If the offer 
reaches fruition without too many snags, the book should be on the 
store counters about this time next year. Obviously the printed 
edition will be completely illustrated. Many thanks are due to Dick 
Balabaton for his efforts toward getting the book published. Doug 
Hales was most instrumental in getting Balabaton and I together... 

6) Also attached are photocopies of interesting articles that have 
appeared since our last mailing. 

7) Please use the membership application attached to have your 
friends join us in our common interest. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


THE FRACTIONAL CURRENCY COLLECTORS BOARD 


C/o M.R. FRIEDBERG 
2337 CLAVER ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 44110 


♦ 13 - 00 F0R DU£:s f 0R THE PERIOD ENDING JUNE 13 WHICH INCLUDES A $3 NEW 
MEMBER CHARGE FOR THE LATEST UPDATE TO THE M.R. FRIEDBERG "INDEX TO THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNITED STATES FRACTIONAL to- POSTAL CURRENCY." MEMBERS RECEIVE 
NEWSLETTERS AS ISSUED AND HAVE FULL VOTING PRIVILEGES. ANNUAL MEETINGS ARE 

*r5hf,r- EACH JUNE IN conj UNCTION WITH THE "MEMPHIS PAPER MONEY SHOW" AT MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE. 


NAME... 

COMPANY NAME. 

ADDRESS. ... 

CITY... . 

STATE. .. ZIP CODE. 

WORK PHONE. 

HOME PHONE. . . 

COLLECTOR 7. DEALER 7...... COLLECTOR/DEALER 7 

MEMBERSHIP RECOMMENDED BY... 

DATE submitted 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 

THE FRACTIONAL CURRENCY COLLECTORS BOARD 

C/o M.R. FRIEDBERG 
2537 CLAVER ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 44118 

ATTACH #15.00 FOR DUES FOR THE PERIOD ENDING JUNE 15 WHICH INCLUDES A #5 NEW 
MEMBER CHARGE FOR THE LATEST UPDATE TO THE M.R. FRIEDBERG "INDEX TO THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNITED STATES FRACTIONAL to POSTAL CURRENCY." MEMBERS RECEIVE 
NEWSLETTERS AS ISSUED AND HAVE FULL VOTING PRIVILEGES. ANNUAL MEETINGS ARE 
HELD EACH JUNE IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE "MEMPHIS PAPER MONEY SHOW" AT MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE. 

NAME... . 

COMPANY NAME. . 

ADDRESS. ... 

CITY. 

bta TE. ZIP CODE... 

WORK PHONE. 

HOME PHONE....... 

COLLECTOR 7.. DEALER 7. COLLECTOR/DEALER 

MEMBERSHIP RECOMMENDED BY.... 

DATE SUBMITTED 




























MINUTES OF THE 1989 FCCB 
MEMPHIS MEETING 
JUNE 23, 1989 - 11:00 A.M. 






The meeting was called to order at 11:05 A.M. by President 
Doug Hales. 


A Treasurer’s report by Dr. Wallace Lee disclosed a total of 
$948.31 on hand with more dues money coming in. 


In a rather informal fashion, yours truly, William Brandimore 
was unanimously designated Secretary - replacing Martin Generke who 
will continue to serve the organization as ANA representative. 


Rounding out the officers for the year are: 


Doug Hales 
Milt Friedberg 
Wallace Lee; and 
Benny Bolin. 

OLD BUSINESS 


President 
V.-President 
Treasurer 

Membership Chrmn. - 


A brief discussion of "The Book." Milt Friedberg explained 
that we could xerox 216 single or 108 double-sided pages at 2.50 
cents per copy - no photos - for a suggested of $9.00 per 

unit. Milt recommended we make up copies (no photos) double-sided, 
for distribution to our current roster of 90 members with 
additional copies for new members. Milt explained the book should 
be published with photos by next years Memphis show - or the photos 
would be passed out separately. B & R Printing and Publishing will „ t r 
be working with us through Richard Balbaton. M-r lt ii ee de- QO p e ep lc 
wHtc - him a . l a tt e r ex p re ss ing W tcii— ii i f e r r us t —m the toooft. A 
motion to pursue this course of action — get the xeroxes out and 
follow up with B & R was made by John Wilson, 2nd by Mike Marchion. 

The motion carried. 


NEW BUSINESS 

Benny Bolin is interested in information on F.C.C.Boyd - for 
research purposes and he will put together something on this topic 
for our education and enlightenment. 

A discussion followed on the merits of a grading standard - 
perhaps that already developed and adopted by fellow FCCB’er, Terry 
Cox. It was decided that Mike Marchion would head a committee to 
explore the possibilities. 

1989/90 dues - or do they cover a calendar year. Spirited 
discussion by all regarding how to bill new members if they signed 
up in March or April, etc. 
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FCCB Minutes - June 23, 1989 
Page Two 


Bill Brandimore made a motion that the membership year be 1/1 
to 12/31 with dues payable at Memphis each year. Anyone joining 
prior to the Memphis show would be paid up for the full calendar 
year. 2nd by Dr- Wallace Lee. Membership voted to so do. 

Martin Gengerke presented the opportunity to purchase a hand 
made wooden box with a steel "etching," or some such process, 
illustrating a fractional note, for club members. A $35-00 dollar 
box would be available for $25.00 + postage. Ten people necessary 
- twelve signed up. Martin will be in contact - if not, contact 
him. The boxes are quite attractive. 

Awards : Presentation by Mike Marchion who noted that the 

judging was close and that Martin Delger had done a great job, as 
usual, in coordinating the exhibits. 

3rd Place - John & Mary Wilson 
2nd Place - Benny Bolin 
1st Place - Doug Hales 

Plaques were presented, courtesy of Len and Jean Glazer - 
fractional currency dealers - extrordinaire - thank you Len and 
Jean. 


Martin Delger made some general comments on how rewarding it 
was working with the exhibitors. 

A presentation followed - Bill Brandimore’s "Abraham Lincoln 
and his civil war cabinet on fractional currency." 

With the conclusion of the presentation Martin Delger 
recommended we use the Lincoln 50$ note to illustrate our custom 
boxes - this was supported by acclamation. 

It was decided to follow the same format next year - general 
meeting, with an educational program, without culinary aditives. 

Meeting adjourned at 12:00 noon. 

Respectfully submitted, 


William Brandimore 
Secretary, F.C.C.B. 





Collectors’ 


Color olavs maior role in stamp collecting 

^ Mr oJ ... PnrvAmerican btcokred COi 


nice carmine-colored Issue.” 

“What a great shade of scar¬ 
let Ink on Uiat stamp!” 

“That stamp was the bright* 

Refresher 

Course 

By Steven J. Rod 

est vermilion I’ve ever seen.” 

These four speakers are ac¬ 
tually referring to the very 
same stamp., « v 

When learning abodt stamp 
colors, we soon find out that 
color Identification problems 
frequently plague collectors. 


clent for all practical pur- and Printing itself, had huge 
poses, and that the chart will inkwells, 
become standard among Phi- One of the tasks Involved In 
latellsts In all parts of the printing stamps on presses 


7—CLASS. 
G—Section. 
Ctrmln*. ' 


“That's a pretty red stamp!" Chart expresses the hope that Department prior to 1894, and Ing the printing process. And, 

“He thought lhat was a very “this number will be suffl- at the Bureau of Engraving as reported on the front page 

ce carmlne<olored Issue.” clent for all practical pur- and Printing itself, had huge of Lmn's May 3 Issue, wrong 

poses, and lhat the chart will inkwells. color Inks are occasionally 

become standard among Phi- One of the tasks Involved In used, 
latellsts In all parts of the printing stamps on presses The color of a stamp Is also. 

_ greatly affected by the man- 

’ ~ _ " I ner In which the stamp Is 

7—CLASS. CLASS*. K LASSE. CLASH. ... , , . 

c—section, s«=iion. s»citor. s«coion. stored- Knowledgeable stamp 

c»rmin«. _ Ccrmin. _ Kcmnin. _ Carmin. dealers will never place valu¬ 

able stamps In glass show¬ 
cases Lhat are exposed direct¬ 
ly lo natural sunlight or artifi¬ 
cial Huorescent or incan¬ 
descent light for long periods 
of time. 

Always remember lo store 

! your stamps out of direct sun- 

y. /*. C.rmlne. C-rmin. K.rmUl C«r.nl«. , y h , and n(jl keep lhem 
Nc. id. Carmine. C*rmm Kermln. Carmin. ° . , ... . . 

- - -- - • ~ der artificial light (light 

Figure 2. This photographically cropped page Is Irom an 1884 bulbs) for extended periods of 


I 
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Color plays an Important color chart that was printed in four languages. It was an time. 


part in stamp collecting. Iden- early attempt to help collectors classify stamp colors, 
tifylng a stamp’s color Is 

sometimes a key component world.” with these Inkwells was lo al¬ 
to properly Identifying the The book was printed In ways be sure the Inkwell had 

stamp. Often, this can affect English, French, German and a sufficient supply of Ink to 

the value of a stamp as well. Spanish. A page from this print the stamps. 


orld.” with these Inkwells was lo al- 

The book was printed In ways be sure the Inkwell had 


the value of a stamp as well. Spanish. A page from this 
The listing for Scott No. 703 publication Is shown In Figure 
Is a good example of why col- 2, 

or Identification Is Important. While A Color Chari was a 
It Is Shown In Figure 1. There noble attempt. It never caught 
are major differences In val- on significantly with collec- 
ue, depending or the stamp's tors. 

color. Another example of the per- 

Just as knowing how to ac- petual concern of collectors 
curately detect a watermark attempting to Identify colors 
on a stamp, or bding able to Is a delightful 31-page minla- 
measure Its perforations are ture stamp album, the cover 
Important skills for the collec- of which is shown In Figure 3. 
tor to learn, so 6 the ability lo This album could be consld- 
determlne tWaccurale color ered the ultimate paradox In 
of a stamp. the world of stamp color. It 

*- Research 'Into our hobby's depended on single copies of 
history shows us lhat collec- specific stamps to create a 
tors have been concerned color chart 
with attempting to standard* Many other examples of 
be color Identification since this type of solution can be 
the beginnings of stamp col- cited. All of them prove that 
feeling. an objective scale of stamp 

in 1884, the National Phlla- color Identification has never 
telle Society produced an 80- been develo ped. —— 

page book tilled A Color How did the problem of 
Chart, “designed to Illustrate stamp color Identification 
and Identify the colors of post- originate? Why are so many 
■ge stamps." •. .stamps, which were designed 

One hundred fifty different to be printed In a particular 
colors are represented In this color printed In many vart- 
publication, with “six shades eties of that designated color? 
of each being given, running The early printing presses 
from dart to light.” of bolh private contractors to 

TV preface of A Color the United Stales Post Office 


I r.\iTi:i> status postagi; ; 

TKmSSKEliaSSESKiE EHT 


Accurate color Identifica¬ 
tion of shade-variety stamps 
takes much study. 

Organizations such as the 
Philatelic Foundation in New 
York City have developed col¬ 


it was up to the Inkboy to 


Figure 4. The9e Pan-Ameri¬ 
can color Inverts were 






or reference collections. They el(Jsed becfluse (WQ colors 

'■' 7 * v : * ir W'vT required two passes through 
*\ ! . .T the printing press. 


ms .... 


COLORS 
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selection process. 

Color changelings are 
Stamps whose original color 
has been changed. 

This may have been done 
on purpose with certain 
chemicals, or exposure to 
light In order to make the 
stamp appear to be more 
valuable than It was in Its 
original state. 

For example, a purple 
stamp (valued at $1) can be 
changed Into a shade of blue 
(a variety valued at $10) with 
the use of chemicals. : 


Pan-American blcotored com¬ 
memorative Inverts. 

Some of the stamp paper 
was Inverted prior to the sec¬ 
ond pass through the press 
(the center design], leaving 
the central vignette Inverted 
on the stamps. 

Had the central portion of 
the design (printed in black) 
been skipped altogether, a 
color-omitted enor would 
have been the resulL 

The Philatelic Foundation 
has published a text by Roy EL 
While UUed Cofor m Philate¬ 
ly. It Is considered ike collec¬ 
tor's basic text In the area of 
color. This work’ coatains 10 
chapters and sections, some 
of which are quite simple, and 
others more complex. A sam¬ 
ple page from the glossary is 
shown In Figure 5. U coatalos 
definitions of words and 
terms that are relevant to the 
language of stamp color. 

White's book may be pur¬ 
chased for 539.50 from the 
Philatelic Foundation, 21 E. 
40th SL, New York, N.Y. 
10016-0656. 

The Color in PhikiMy book 
Is expensive becatse of the 

production of the stunning, 
and very helpful color plates 
that are contained both in the 
text and in a free-standing 
supplement The supplement 
contain .624-‘ colof samples. 
These samples are located In 
a pocket In the back of the 
book. 

The text sells for 825 to 
those who are contributors of 
$25 or more to the PF (as a 
tai-deductible gift within the 
provisions of the tix lawsv 

This means that for $50, you 


Certain stamps’ colors have 
changed due to prolonged ex- 

posurc to air. This type of «« « WhUe s book, an ,i 
changeling b ‘mid to be "«‘vea number of otter 
caused by oxidation. free publications that Founda- 

Hicolored means lhat two tlon members receive, 
different colore of Inks were complete details may be ob- 
used to print a stamp. On ear- by sending the Phila- 

Uer printing equipment, this (e „ c Foundation 45< la mint 
often required two separate stamps with your re¬ 


passes through the press. 

The most famous btcolored 
stamp ever Issued was the 24e 


quest for Its brochures. 

Stamp production creates 
many color varieties. As a re- 



J ^ and blue US. airmail suit, some aspects ol color 

' v^‘ : V-W-• A stamp or 1918 (Scott C32), In Identification will always r»- 

v : " f- ■, -■ 7-:. •; y-'t- »%■> Which one sheet of 100 stamps main somewhat elusive to 

was discovered to have one of most collectors. Bui with the 

Figure J. Tfeli 1897 color ehart/album relied on aingle copies ^ ^ , nverted creat - right amount of study. Urn 
•factual stamps to Identify eolor*. )ng a spectacular stamp error, area will be much less 

. Figure 4 shows the 1902 Intimidating. ■ 
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•f actual stamps to Identify eolort. 


add ink to the well. As he 
poured In Inks to keep the 
presses supplied, various 
shades were created. 

Some of these shades were 
created because the amount 


have examined thousands of 
stamps, and assembled exam¬ 
ples of the various known 
shades for comparison. 

Since most collectors do not 
have access to such color ref- 


Glossary 


of dnk and pressure applied erence collections, they must 
against the paper varied from ^ n< j way of learning 


Rochambcau, Washington, dc Grasse — A209 
/ Ptrf. 11 


1931 / 

701 A209 2c c*rm<M not A fcUck. Oct. 19. 
1911 

.m>' 2c kke A bUct 

k. kdvk tkkc A black 


printing to printing. Others 
are due to differences In the 
paper or inconsistencies In 
the Ink. 


\ 40 15 
3.50 50 


about color. One Is to attempt 
to make their own reference 
collection of shades on • 
stamp or series of stamps that 


TW ■rtrtkuf «TTm .nd o*»r -*» 
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Sometimes shades were Interests them. If you want to 
created deliberately, but most attempt this, keep a copy of 


■alNor- rfcmtnJIy referred I 


tea Macka at • «rj "I pm Tfcf tmm I 


Few re L 5h«wa here la a portion of (he listing for Scott No. Even with today's hlgh- 
113 stowing the colors available. It illuatrateu how a stamp’s speed .presses, shade differ- 
cater cm dramatically aflect Its value. , ences sometimes develop dur- 


of the time It was totally by each stamp that appears to be 

acetdenL * a different shade. The prob- |" | 

Even with today's high- lem here Is that eyesight L 

speed .presses, shade differ- problems and room lighting Figure $. The gloaaary la the Color ImPbllsMy book MtHwes 

ences sometimes develop dur- problems might affect your varteas ward* an^ienna that are lmperta at tafeamp eater. ' 
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COIN WORLD, Wodnatday, July 12,1989 


Fractional notes early 
solution to coin demand 

Federal response to shortage 


"I have a paper 
dime, and I’ve been 
wanting to ask some¬ 
body about It." 

The statement was 
made by Mrs. George 
Horton, as we ate 
breakfast at her bed 
and breakfast establsb- 
ment, The High Cotton 
Inn, Belleville, Texas. 

I told her that her 
"paper dime" had been Issued because of a 
shortage of small change during the Civil 
War. That such notes were called fractional 
currency, five different series were Issued, 
and denominations of 3,5,10,25 and 50 
cents were produced. Mrs. Horton seemed 
satisfied with this short explanation, but 
you, as a New-mlsmatlst, might like a bit 
more information, 

Using stamps 

During that war-time period, before the 
advent of fractional currency, people were 
maklngKio with a number of expedients. 
One was the use of postage stamps. In 1862, 
Salmon Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, 
recommended either a reduction In the size 
of silver coins or the authority for Issuance 
and use of postage stamps for small change. 
A bill for the postage stamp plan passed and 
became law over President Lincoln’s signa¬ 
ture In July, 

A run on post offices to purchase stamps 
resulted. Matt Rothert In his A Guide Book 
of United Stales Fractional Currency tells 
us, "In New York, for example, stamp sales 
Jumped from a dally normal of S3,000 to 
over 520,000 soon after the new law was an¬ 
nounced." 

The small size and Ihe mucilage on the 
back of the stamps hardly made for conven¬ 
ient handling. To make them more useful 
and to reduce wear, small envelopes, usual¬ 
ly with the value of the stamps printed on 
the outside, were used, but were unsatisfac¬ 
tory because the envelopes tore or the 
stamps soon stuck together. 

One technique used consisted of pasting 
the stamps to small cards or pieces of paper 
sometimes folding It over to cover and pro¬ 
tect the face gt the stamp. 

Another Interesting solution was a device 
patented by John Gault of Boston. Small 
metal cases'we're manufactured to hold the 
stamps. The denominations were displayed 
through mica windows in the front and the 
back carried d-merchant’s advertisement 
(If, as a New-mlsmatist, you haven't heard, 
encased postage stamps are desirable col¬ 
lectibles.) 

Truly, postage stamps as small change 
provided no answer. The Treasury Depart¬ 
ment decided the answer was to produce 
notes a bit larger than, but resembling, 
stamps. Since the law of 1862 only author¬ 
ized the use of postage stamps, this postage 
currency could not strictly claim to be legal. 
However, the notes passed In circulation 
and helped ease the money shortage. 

On March 3,1963, Congress authorized the 
issuance of fractional currency. 

Postage currency 

Today, syngraphists (paper money collec¬ 
tors and students) generally consider the 
1862 issues to be a part of what is called 
fractional currency, though many like to 
separate it from the later Issues and refer to 
It, no doubt more correctly, as postage cur¬ 
rency. 

Five Issues of fractional currency were 
produced. The First Issue, the postage cur¬ 
rency Issue, was printed by private business¬ 
es for the government. The National Bank 

Nolo fn printed Iho tnrr rind Ihe Amerirnn 


New-mismatist 


By Col. Bill Murray 


Bank Note Co., Ute back, The First Issue, 
produced from August 1862 to May 1863, 
had denominations of 5, nfc-23 and 50 cents. 

The cost of having the private bank note 
companies produce the notes proved exces¬ 
sive. When the 1863 law was pased, the 
Treasury Department had determined that 
It could print the notes more economically * 
Itself. That 1863 law also "legalized" the 
previously Issued postage currency by In¬ 
cluding a statement that It did .. apply 
equally and with like force to all fractional 
notes heretofore authorized, whether known 
as postage currency or otherwise,.. 

Denominations lor the second series were 
the some as for the first: 5,10, 25 and 50 
cents. It was Issued from October 1863 to 
February 1867. 

D.W. Valentine, In his two-volume work. 
Fractional Currency of the United States, 
says, “Counterfeits of the Second General 
Issue were more numerous than those of the 
First Issue and of much better workman¬ 
ship; this and the Increased demand for 
fractional currency necessitated the change 
of type end created two additional denomi¬ 
nations, though one of these, the flfteen-cent 
denomination, was only made as an ’essay,’ 
the other, the three-cent denomination. Is 
the first and the only one of such denomina¬ 
tion In all issues_" 

New coins replace notes 

The Third Issue, produced from Decem¬ 
ber 1864 to August 1869, consisted of denom¬ 
inations of 3, 5.10,25 and 50 cents for circu¬ 
lation and a few one-sided printings of the 
"essay" of 15 cents. The 3-cent note was 
eliminated by the Act of Congress of March 
3,1865, which authorized coinage of the 
copper-nickel 3-cent coin. 

An Act of Congress May 17,1866, provided 
for the coining of ihe 5-cent piece and stated 
that no notes in denominations of less than 
10 cents could be Issued. The Fourth Issue, 
then, consisted of 10-, 15*. 25- and 50-cent 
notes. Note that the 15-cent note was Issued 
for circulation this time. The Fourth Issue 
was produced from July 1869 to February 

1875. 

Appropriations for the fractional curren¬ 
cy were nearly depleted, and no new funds 
were forthcoming. Consequently, the fifth 
series had only three denominations: 10,25 
and 50 cents. The Fifth Issue began In Feb¬ 
ruary 1874 and continued until February 

1876. 

Acts of Congress in 1875 and 1876 provid¬ 
ed for the redemption of all of the notes 
with the now plentiful coins. 

Though a good bit larger than stamps, 
none of these notes are as large as our cur¬ 
rent small-sized currency. They are attrac¬ 
tive and numerous varieties exist The next 
time you visit your local dealer or a coin 
show, ask about them. You will find them 
Interesting, and may even become suffi¬ 
ciently enamored of them to buy a "paper 
dime" or, even, start a collection. 


Col. Bill Murray, San Antonio, Texas, 
has been writing his New-mismatist 
column since June 1974. 
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i s gather in Memphis 

More...than 1,000 from around the world attend 13th annual show 





FRACTIONAL CURRENCY Collectors Board exhibit awards went to, from left, Ben¬ 
ny Bolin of Allen. Texas; Douglas Hales of Lakeland. Fla.: and Nancy Wilson of 
Milwaukee. 


By Robert M. Lacewell 

COIN WORLD Staff Writer 

Paper money enthusiasts from around the 
world gathered in Memphis; Tenn.^ June 23- 
25 for the 13th'lniemdtJonaI Pa‘per Money 
Show sponsored by the Memphis Coin Club. 

More than 1,000 people attended the 
three-day show with more than 125 dealers 
in attendance. • 

The show featured an auction, education¬ 
al programs, club meetings, exhibits, 
awards and more. Other show features In¬ 
cluded a demonstration of the spider print¬ 
ing press by the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, the BEP’s “Billion Dollar Exhibit.” 
a BEP souvenir card and Intaglio print, and 
a souvenir card by the American Bank Note 
Co. 

James Boyer, BEP plate printer, demon¬ 
strated the spider press at the show. He said 
the press was used after the Civil War and 
Into the 1870s. The Intaglio print produced 
for the show Included a design originally 
used Id 1876. The original master die used 
to prim the design was used In the spider 
press to “pull” 30 special hand-printed Inta¬ 
glio prints at the show. The cards were sold 
for 150 each to 30 people whose names were 
drawn. The prints were each signed, dated 
and numbered by Boyer. 

The BEP produced 7,500 souvenir cards 
for the show featuring the face side of a Se¬ 
ries 1907 $5 United States note and 3,000 


Intaglio prints featuring an agricultural 
scene. 

Muted colors 

The BEP’s souvenir card program was 
one of the topics of discussion at the June 24 
regional meeting of the Souvenir Card Col¬ 
lectors Society at the show. Steve Manset, 
chief of graphic design at the BEP, spoke 
about the program at the club meeting. He 
said the cards for fiscal year 1990 will be 
“toned down this year.” He said the colors 
wilt be soft with muted backgrounds and 
there will be more white areas on the cards 
for cancellations. Manset said the cards will 
celebrate the period of 1890 to 1990 as the 
“American Renaissance” with cards honor¬ 
ing famous Americans of the time such as 
Mark Twain. Thomas Edison and George 
Washington Carver. He said the designs will 
be tied In with the cities and stales In which 
the shows are held that the BEP will attend. 

Manset said the BEP will switch the type 
of paper used to produce the cards to one 
that Is more suitable for Intaglio priming 
He said there is a possibility that the BEP 
will produce a special print for 1990 honor¬ 
ing the engravers’ art 

“The program Is alive and well," Manset 
said. “[BEP Director] Peter Daly Is Interest¬ 
ed In the souvenir card program and the 
engravers’ art and Is in tune wilh what col¬ 
lectors wanL” 

According to club members, the populari¬ 


ty of souvenir cards Is Increasing The club 
has 783 members. A printed club logo was 
presented to Lee Quast, advertising mana¬ 
ger for the club’s journal, for his service to 
the organization. 

The club will hold Its annual membership 
meellng at the Nov. 17-20 World Stamp 


Expo In Washington, D.C 
The club Is offering for sale three souve¬ 
nir cards. An American Bank Note Co. card 
with the SCCS overprint saluting the Statue 
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of Liberty Is offered with the French and 
■ US. Statue of Liberty stamps canceled In 
Paris and Liberty Island for 120 each. An 
ABNCo. Tobacco Distributors card of 1985 Is 
• offered at 15 and a Washington Monument 
dedication reproduction card Is available 
for J2. To place orders for the cards, write 
to Dana Marr, Souvenir Card Collectors So¬ 
ciety. P.O. Box 4155, Tulsa, Okla. 74159. 

Membership In the SCCS Is 115 per year. 
Members receive the club’s quarterly publi¬ 
cation, The Souvenir Card Journal. For fur¬ 
ther Information, write to Dana Marr at the 
above address.' 

Wismer project continues 

The Society of Paper Money Collectors 
met June 24 with 30 people In attendance. 
The club Is working on the next book In Its 
Wismer Project which will catalog the notes 
ol Maryland. The club has 1,700 members. 

The club Is preparing a cumulative Index 
of the organization’s official publication. 
The Index will Include a membership list 
and a library directory for members. 

Richard Baibaton was elected president 
of the SPMC and Austin Sbeheen was elect¬ 
ed vice president 

The speaker for the club meeting was Ar¬ 
men Youssefl. a paper money specialist 
from Iran who moved to the United States 
three years ago. He said he bad lived in Iran 
during the Islamic Revolution and the fall of 
the Shah of Iran. He specializes In Persian 
and Iranian notes. 

Youssefl presented a slide program 
highlighting the notes of Persia and Iran 
with historical background. He said ancient 
Persia streched at one time from India to 
EgypL The Persians were conquered by Al¬ 
exander the Great in 330 B.C. By the end of 
the 19th century, Europe was Interested In 
the area. He said lour Persian kings visited 
Europe from 1868 to 1900. The British start¬ 
ed the banking system In the region. Notes 
were first issued during the reign of Shah 
Nasr-ed-Dln. The first notes Included a por¬ 


trait of the sbah and a lion and sun motif 
The denominations were In’ tomans and 
were printed by Bradbury. Wilkinson & Co. 
Ltd. for the Imperial Bank of Persia. Sor.ie 
of the notes were printed with the phrase 
“Payable at Teheran Only.” Other notes 
were overprinted with any of 25 branch ls- 
suing authorities with hand stamps. 

The first Issues under the name Iran were 
produced la 1932 for the Bank Melll Iran. 
The notes Included the portrait of Shah 
Reza and were In the rial denomination. 
Youssefl said the 1,000-rial notes were 
redeemable for 10 1-pahlavl gold coins. He 
said the notes of 1969 from the Bank Marka- 
zl Iran were printed In Pakistan by De La 
Rue. The color of some of the first notes 
Issued faded when put into circulation so 
they were recalled and new notes were is¬ 
sued. 

Youssefl said commemorative notes were 
Issued by the Bank Markazl Iran In eight 
denominations from 50 nals to 10.000 rials. 
He explained that replacement notes have a 
zero lo front of the serial number. Youssefl 
also explained the various revolutionary 
overprints used on the notes to discredit me 
deposed shah. 

Fractional note collectors 

The Fractional Currency Collectors Board 
met June 24 with 20 members In attendance 
and discussed producing an Index of articles 
published in the organizations publication. 

The club has 91 members. The club pre¬ 
sented exhibit awards lor exhibits of frac¬ 
tional notes. First place was awarded lo 
Doug Hales, second place went to Benny 
Bolin and third place was presented to John 
and Nancy Wilson. Each of the award 
winners was presented a plaque with a frac¬ 
tional note displayed on the engraved 
award. 

The speaker at the meeting was William 
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Brandlmore of Wausau, Wis., with a pro¬ 
gram about the portraits on fractional cur¬ 
rency. 


Brandlmore discussed the political scene 
behind the men portrayed on the small de¬ 
nomination notes. Among those discussed 
were Abraham Lincoln; United Slates 
Treasurer Francis Spinner; Treasury Secre¬ 
taries William Meredith and William Fes¬ 
senden; and members of Lincoln's cabinet 
Brandlmore said for a president who had a 
number of enemies. Lincoln kept them 
dose at hand so he could watch over them. 


Dues in the FCCB are 5l0 x per year, with 
first year dues at ,115 which includes a copy 
of the Index. For further Information about 
the dub, write to Benny Bolin, Route 1. Box 
331-B, Allen, Texas 75002. 






Watdmble Treasurer Spinner 
captured the public’s fancy 


By Brent Hughes 

“The General! Thai's his 
name, from the roof lo the cellar 
of the vast Treasury; crooked, 
crotchety, great-hearted, nobody 
swears so loud, or is so generous, 
or just, as 'The General.’ Every 
afflicted soul, even the women 
who stand by the printing 
presses under the scorching roof 
are sure of‘a hearing, and of 
redress, if possible, from 'The 
General.' 

“His face is as astonishing as 
his signature It is a Lincolnian 
face in this, that its best expres¬ 
sion can never be transferred to 
a picture. In life, it is rugged, 
ugly at first glance, genial at the 
second. The eyes twinkle with 
humor and kindness: the wide 
mouth shuts tight with wilful¬ 
ness and determination; the 
whole expression and presence 
of the man indicate energy, hon¬ 
esty and power." 

These words were written in 
1873 by a Washington reporter 
and arc typical of many passages 
written about this most unusual 
man. He is credited with invent¬ 
ing Fractional Currency, 
although he once said the credit 
should go to his wife. He was the 
Treasurer of the United States 
from 1861 to 1875. Francis Elias 
Spinner. 

A visitor emerged from his 
office one day clutching Spin¬ 
ner’s autograph and exclaimed, 
"A queer looking man, but good 
as pie, 1 can tell you; has a fechn’ 
for folks, as if he wasn.’t no better 
than them, if he docs take C3re of 
all the money of the United 
States Treasury, which I tell you 
is a heap!" That is the way Spin¬ 
ner impressed most people and 
he became a legend in his own 
lifetime. 

He served his country during a 
chaotic time Our nation in 
1861, sundered by the Civil 
War. was beset with problems of 
such magnitude that many 
believed it could not survive. 
Probably the most serious 
immediate problem was the 
money supply. The public was 
almost in panic and in a short 
time succeeded in hoarding the 
estimated 27 million dollars in 
gold, silver and copper coins 
then in circulation. This of 
course brought chaos to the busi¬ 
ness community. 

Retail trade, particularly in 
groceries, saloons, barber shops, 
street cars and ferries, declined 
heavily. The public was suffering 


and for a time it appeared that 
the government was paralyzed, 
not knowing which way to turn. . 

It became a matter of survival 
for both the public and the busi- 
nessman and they responded 
quickly. In the farming com¬ 
munities people perfected a sys¬ 
tem of barter, but this was not 
possible for city dwellers. They | 
looked around and found the 
only thing of government issue 
were postage stamps. But the I 
Post Office soon ran out of 
stamps and the stamps in circu¬ 
lation quickly became dirty or 
tom. 

Newspapers told stories of the 
mess created on rainy days and 
when the stamps stuck together, 
so many merchants had small 
envelopes printed in which the 
stamps could be protected. To 
provide more change, some mer¬ 
chants printed cardboard chits 
of various denominations or in 
some cases for a specific item 
such as a loaf of bread. Copper 
tokens similar to coins were 
eventually made, but the public 
tended to hoard these also. 

Entire books have been writ¬ 
ten of the various emergency 
issues of the Civil War era. This 
article can only touch on the . 
broader picture and give some of 
the details of General Spinner’s 
activities. 

The idea of U.S. fractional 
currency actually began with an 
incident involving Mrs. Spinner. 
The story was told that she was 
shopping one day and was 
unable to make the correct 
change for a purchase The mer- 


pily Spihner’s prototype was 
preserved and is illustrated here. 

The government soon set up 
what became the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing and 
gradually took over the printing 
of our paper money, much to the 
distress of the private bank note 
compainies. Treasury Secretary 
Salmon Chase, Treasurer Spin¬ 
ner and Spencer Clark, their 
plant manager, worked steadily 
on the problems and more and 
more paper money was issued. 

The combination of barter, 
stamps, private bank notes. U.S. 
Large-Size notes and Fractional 
Currency and bank checks got 
the nation through the crisis. 
Only after the war did stability 
return and collectors got a 
chance to put away the notes we 
have available today. 

Spinner was a beloved charac¬ 
ter around Washington, pri¬ 
marily because he made himself 
available to almost everyone. 
The city was fascinated by his 
unusual autograph and as the 
Icagal-tendcr notes bearing his 
signagure began to circulate he 
became a national figure. People 
wondered just how Spinner 
could .write his name in such a 
peculiarway. 

Two' reporters from Scribner’s 
Monthly happened to be in Spin¬ 
ner’s office in 1873 when two 
tourists whom they identified 
only as ’’Dicky and Dolly, fresh 
from the farm," came in with the 
plaintive request. "Please, sir. 
will you just show us how you 
make it — that queer name?” 
The reporters disscribe the event 


chant noticed some postage 
stamps in her purse and told her 
that he would accept them. 
Impressed with the convenience 
of this transaction. Mrs. Spinner 
went to the Post Office and 
bought a supply of 5C and I0« 
stamps. 

One evening she mentioned 
this to her husband. He sal dowiv 
later and arranged the various 
stamps on bits of paper. On one 
he placed five 10c stamps, 
slightly overlapped, and added 
his signature and title “Trea¬ 
surer U.S.” beneath. Trimmed 
to a neat rectangle this item 
became the prototype of’’post¬ 
age currency” as Fractional Cur¬ 
rency was first called. 

The National Bank Note 
Company of New York simply 
reproduced the postage stamp 
designs and added the inscrip-: 
lion "Receivable for postage 
stamps at any post office." Hap- 


this way: 

“In the very jollicst fashion, 
the Genera! stabs the old pen 
with three points down into the 
puddin-like ink. thick as mud 
and black as Egyptian night, 
which stick to the bottom of the 
broken-nosed pitcher, and pro¬ 
ceeds to pile it up in ridiculous 
little heaps at cross angles on a 
bit of paper The result of his 
’piling', which Dick and Dolly 
watch wjth breathless interest, is 
his signature, which our bappy 
friends bear off in triumph to 
show to the folks at home. 'Yes, 
sir. the autograph if the Trea¬ 
surer of the United Slates! And 
we saw him make it, we did!”' 

Francis Elias Spinner was 
bom on Jan. 21. 1802. the first¬ 
born of John Peter Spinner and 
Mary Magdalene Bruement 
Spinner, recent immigrants from 
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(Continuedfrom Page 28) Spinner staunchly defended March 29, 1875, lo be effective 

his employees. In his annual on June 30, 1875, the end of the 
~ . rc P° rt for 1864 . the Treasurer # fiscal year. Afier his retirement 

Oermany. The father, previously said. "But for the employment he began to spend his winters at 
a Catholic pnest, had embraced of females, whose compensation Pablo Beach, Fla., and remained 
Protestantism and married. In is low. and in most cases loo low. active for another 15 years. 

America he became pastor of the it would have been impossible to Finally cut down by cancer he 
old Fort Herkimer church at have carried on the business of passed away on Dec. 31 1890 
German Rats (later Mohawk) in the office with the compensation He is buried in his beloved New 

^ K Sta ‘r^ COn f fC ^* * ll ° Wcd " , York state where it is said that 

lion must have liked him for he Eventually the gossip died out his famous signature is chiseled 
stayed at this church for 40 and women were accepted on his tombstone. His obituary 
ye * rs - _ throughout the government tributes stressed the great num- 

Young Francis was appren- offices. Spinner's continual bat- ber of friends he had acquired 
need to a candy maker in Albany Ue for better wages and working during his long life, and bis 
and to a saddler in Amsterdam, conditions for his stafT brought absolute honesty which had 
n.y At age 22 he returned to him great respect throughout the earned him the fond title 
Herkimer and opened a store. At country. "Watchdog of the Treasury.", 

age 24 he married Caroline Cas- Spinner acquired his reputa- SOURCES 

well. He joined the State Militia lion as guardian of the nation’s 

and in 1834 achieved the rank of money because of a rather “Scribner’* Monthly”, April 
Major General of the Third unusual incident. Newspapers 1873 Issue, feature titled “An 
ArtiHery division. He was soon reported in 1873 thai after Spin- Hour Among the Greenbacks." 
elected Sheriff of Herkimer ner had gone to bed one night he 

Ccounty where a prisoner forged lay awake with the feeling that “Dickerman’a U.S. Treasury 2 
his signature to a release order, something was wrong over at Counterfeit Detector"’ article • 
The outraged Spinner vowed Treasury. tided “History of the United 2 

that this would not happen again Finally, ai two a.m., he got up. States Fractional Currency". z 

and began developing an elabo- dressed and walked to the Trea- 

rate signature He added sury building Outside he met an “The Essay-Proof Joornal No. ; 
nourishes and heavy strokes excited watchman who had just IIS," article titled “F.E. Spinner * 
which he practiced until he started to the Spinner home. It and Fractional Currency." I 

became expert. seems that the clerk .whose duty 

In 1839 Spinner joined some it was to close and lock the Rothert, Mart. “A Guide Book of « 

friends to found the Mohawk vaults had failed to do so and the United States Fractional Cur- B 

valley Bank, where he served as watchman had discovered iL rency.” Racine, Wisconsin, 2 
cashier, director and finally Spinner’s reaction was to Whitman Publishing Co. Inc. • 
president. Many checks signed install a bed in a small room ofT 1963. 5 

by Spinner survive today show- his office and sleep there every £ 

ing that by 1859 the signature night. He assumed the duty of Shafer, Nell. “Let’s Collect l 
Wa . S r f' rty s ‘ andard,zcd night-inspector of the vault locks Paper Money!" Racine, Wiscon- ; 

In 1854 Spinner was elected to and personally checked them ain. Western Publishing Co.. * 
Congress and served until 1860. twice each night The newspaper lot, 1976. I 

when he declined to run again, summed up the incident with - 

Salmon P. Chase, Lincoln’s Sec- this statement. “Ii is not difficult Hughes, Brent. “Development of « 
retary of the Treasury, to appreciate his personal anx- the Spinner Signature," article In S 
iff'“ii. i •!! ,n T r f“ Urer on ,cty and consciousness of vast “Paper Money." official public*-. 2 
Marc *7- 1861 ■" d * e S P'"" C ” responsibility, when we remem- tion of The Society oT Paper • 
moved back to Washington. ber that he is the hourly keeper Money Collector!, Sept./Oct. 2 
Along with all his problems of of at least 800 million dollars 1975 Issue 5 

getting started in the note-print- which belong to the nation. ' ’ * 

ing business Spinner ha<J to “There are very few officers of Limpert, Frank Alvin, Dr. ; 
contend with draft boards, the Government who are called “United States Postage Car- * 
which continually took away his lo bring to bear upon their rency. August 1862 — May 1863 a 
best men for military service, duties the ceaseless vigilance, and Fractional Currency October ? 
Unable to stop this, devised the the sacrifice of personal ease and 1863 — February 1876" Pri- « 
perfect alternative — he hired comfort in the service of the vilely printed, Royal Oak, Mich- $ 
women. This revolutionary Slate, which characterizes the fean, 1946 . 

action confounded the local gos- honest, tireless, invincible 'stern - 

sips and the halls of Congress sentry sentry of the Treasury."’ \ 
echoed with all kinds of charges Spinner continued to serve 
of "immoral activities" taking until 1875 and only left then 
Yre**ury. The night after a heated argument with 
shill, they whispered, was espe- Treasury Secretary Bristow He 
cially scandalous. submitted his resignation on 
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Historical Background 

The outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 caught the United States Treas¬ 
ury and Mint off guard, and the economic threat to the safety of the Union 
seems to have caused panic among those entrusted with the commercial 
health of the country. The result was a decline in the numbers of sub¬ 
sidiary silver coins struck and released for circulation. Beginning in 1862, 
the public hoarded coins, at first the larger denominations, but eventually 
even one-cent pieces. Widespread hoarding of available silver coins by the 
public, and the government's failure to provide a circulating coin medium 
adequate for trade, forced the people to supply their own needs with cur¬ 
rency expedients in the form of cardboard “good-fors,” copper tokens, and 
government stamps of all sorts. 

This untenable situation had its beginning in December 1861 when 
Washington announced that it was suspending all specie payments. The 
effect of this ill-conceived measure was immediate. By January of 1862 sub¬ 
sidiary silver coinage began disappearing from circulation at a rapid rate. 
At the beginning of January $100 in paper currency was worth $97 in gold 
in New York City. By January 10 the exchange rate had fallen to $95.24 
and brokers began offering a 1% premium over face value for all silver coins. 
In the face of a rapidly declining paper dollar, the suspension of specie 
payments, and the general uncertainty in the early years of the war about 
its final outcome, the public began hoarding silver and even copper-nickel 
coins, and the shortage began to become acute. 

The government’s response was to authorize the first issue of “greenback” 
currency notes, on February 25, 1862. By the end of June of that year over 
$100 million had been released, but this measure only served to drive the 
value of silver and gold higher. In New York City a paper greenback was 
worth 97 cents in gold in May of 1862; by mid-June its value had dropped 
to 95 cents, and by the end of that month a paper dollar was worth 92 
cents in gold. The differential offered brokers an opportunity for profit, 
and large amounts of silver coins were soon on their way to Canada, where 
they could be exchanged for gold which was then imported back to the 
North and exchanged for more silver. Neil Carothers, in Fractional Money, 
stated that over $25 million worth of silver coins vanished from circula¬ 
tion in the North during the summer of 1862, due to export and hoar¬ 
ding. The Treasury Department had estimated that S27 million worth of 
silver was in circulation at the beginning of 1862. Even given the inaccu- 









racies of both estimates, it should be clear that the North was faced with 
a severe shortage of silver coins by the middle of 1862. 

In the urban centers qf the North the shortage affected the small retailers 
and the urban transportation companies the hardest. Large stores with high 
business volume still made change using silver coins, but even they were 
charging a premium over the face values. In New Y)rk in July the premium 
reported by the New York Tribune was 5-6%. The Chicago Tribune reported 
on July 11 that the premium was 13%. Small retailers and service com¬ 
panies, lacking such access to silver, had to resort to other means of pro- 
viding their customers with the means to make change. Cardboard “good- 
fors” began to appear, printed with the name of the establishment that 
issued them and exchangable good for a meal, a drink, a trip (or a fraction 
of a trip) on a tramline, or whatever the service provided. 

By mid summer 1862, public voices began to decry the government’s fail¬ 
ure to answer the pressing need for more silver coins, and suggestions were 
made for temporary expedients to alleviate the shortage. In the New York 
Tribune of July 9 Horace Greeley recommended that postage stamps be used 
in' lieu of coins for small transactions. He suggested that stamps could be 
pasted onto one half of a sheet of paper, and that the other half folded 
over the stamps would protect them from the elements. Government post¬ 
age stamps had already been appearing in the hands of commuters and 
customers of retail stores, but in their normal state stamps were a poor 
substitute for coins. They were printed on thin paper which tore or wrinkled 
easily, and the glue on their backs made them stick to wet fingers and gloves. 

Greeley’s suggestion was adopted by several New York firms almost im¬ 
mediately. John Gault was not the only person to devise a means of in¬ 
creasing the circulation life of postage stamps in the summer and fall of 
1862. In July 1862, a month before Gault received his patent, the New York 
firm of Leeds and Franklin was selling stamps pasted onto boards at a 2Vi% 
premium over face for amounts under $100. On July 16 the company wrote 
to Postmaster General Blair, soliciting his approval of their scheme and 
requesting a dedicated supply of stamps to be furnished to them. Blair’s 
reply is unrecorded, but knowing his feelings about the effects of the Act 
of July 17, 1862, he probably did not give his sanction. 

In Newport, Rhode Island, the William Newton & Co. firm of grocers 
had notes printed dated July 4, 1862 in the denominations of 5c and 10c, 
25c, and 50c. The former bore one 3c and two 1c stamps pasted on, while 
the latter bore three 3c and one lc stamp. These were issued in small 
numbers. Each carried the following warning at the bottom of the note: 
“Unless kept clean these stamps will be useless for circulation and Post 
Office purposes.” An example of each was owned by Henry Russell Drowne 
and shown in the July 1913 issue of The Numismatist. 

In Washington, Secretary of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase wrote to Con¬ 
gress on July 14, urging that an increased supply of small change be made 
available to the public and suggesting that government stamps be legal- 
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ized as currency for small transactions. Down the hall from Chase’s office, 
Treasurer Francis E. Spinner had already decided to use stamps for some 
business. Spinner’s office was pasting stamps onto sheets of Treasury Depart¬ 
ment letterhead which were cut to uniform size, many of which bore his 
signature, in amounts of 5c, 10c, 25c, and 50c. He had even arranged with 
rhe Washington Post Office that soiled or disfigured stamps would be re¬ 
deemed for new ones. Spinner’s expedient later became the inspiration for 
the first postage currency issue of August 1862. 

Public outcry, Chase’s suggestion, Spinner’s example, and the country’s 
need led Congress to adopt the Act of July 17, 1862, an imprecisely word¬ 
ed emergency measure taken without adequate consultation with the Post 
Office Department on whose shoulders the burden of the Act would fall. 
The Act immediately authorized the Treasury to supply all forms of govern¬ 
ment stamps to assistant treasurers, who were empowered to exchange the 
scamps for greenbacks. By August 1 stamps were to be redeemable for green¬ 
backs at all Treasury offices, and were made receivable for all government 
dues in amounts under $5. 

The Act made no provision for giving stamps legal tender status, nor 
did it provide for increasing the number of stamps to be printed to supply 
the proposed increased demand. In fact, Postmaster Blair was not even con¬ 
sulted about the proposed legislation before its passage. When the Act 
passed, Blair was faced with the need to increase the numbers of postage 
stamps being printed by the National Bank Note Company of New York. 
If this was not bad enough, the public interpretation of the Act soon made 
matters worse for the Post Office. 

When the wording of the Act was published in Northern newspapers 
the public made the inevitable misinterpretation its general wording en¬ 
sured. To the average man, the Act seemed to make government stamps 
of all kinds legal tender in small amounts. The immediate result was a run 
on local post offices, where stamps could be bought for greenbacks ac par 
values. 

The Annual Reports issued by the Post Office Department reveal the 
full and quite unforeseen impact of the legislation. In the first quarter of 
fiscal year 1862 SI.9 million worth of stamps were sold in ail post offices 
of the North; in the second quarter, $1.8 million were sold. In the third 
quarter of that year, when figures reflect the increased publiG demand follow¬ 
ing passage of the Act of July 17, the amount sold rose to $3.2 million, 
or nearly double the amount previously. When the numbers of stamps sold 
by denomination between September 1861 and June 1862 are compared 
with those sold between September 1862 and June 1863, the number of 
lc stamps sold increased over that term by 14.6%, the number of 3c stamps 
increased by 41%, the number of 5c stamps sold increased by 115.5%, and 
the number of 10c stamps sold increased by 40%. These smaller denomina¬ 
tions corresponded to contemporary coin denominations. The numbers 
of 24c and 30c scamps sold also increased, by 16% and 10% respectively, 



while the sales of 12c and 90c stamps showed a decline, of 5% and 2C% 
respectively. 

Faced with the clamorous demand for stamps at his local post offices 
and smarting under what he correctly felt was Congress’s failure to pro¬ 
vide his department with the means to meet the increased demand for 
stamps, Postmaster General Blair began taking steps to limit the unfore¬ 
seen effects of the Act of July 17- 

When the New York City postmaster exhausted his supply of stamps due 
to public demand, Blair telegraphed ordering him to “Restrict sales of post¬ 
age stamps to former customary amount per diem, as this department is 
not to furnish postage stamps for currency.” In September 1862 Third Assis¬ 
tant Postmaster General A.N. Zevely sent a notice to the United States Mail, 
a publication whose readership included post office employees ar.d 
managers, saying: 

Sir: The recent demand by the public for postage stamps, 

^ under an erroneous impression with regard to the law authoriz¬ 
ing the issue of “postage currency,” has entirely exhausted the 
surplus stock, and the Department is now dependent upon the 
daily manufacture to meet the requisitions of postmasters. Sales 
of stamps must therefore be restricted to such as may be need¬ 
ed by the public for prepayment of postage, the ordinary de¬ 
mand at any office being the guide. 

The key to the Act, which made the public believe that government 
stamps could be a currency substitute, was the implication that postage 
stamps could be redeemed at post offices for greenbacks, if not coins. Blair 
tried to limit the effect of this by requiring that the minimum redemption 
amount of stamps at post offices be $5. Further, he resisted for as long 
as he could the ever growing public and political pressure for full redemp¬ 
tion of all stamps at his post offices. His resistance was in vain, however. 

In the December issue of the United States Mail Blair published the ru.es 
issued to postmasters which would govern the redemption of stamps used 
as currency. The rules were made cumbersome and required minute ex¬ 
amination of each stamp offered for redemption. Stamps were to be made 
up into parcels of at least $5 value, the parcels to bear the owner’s name, 
the amount contained by denomination, and only stamps obviously shew¬ 
ing signs of use as currency were to be accepted for redemption. Any new 
stamps were refused, as were those that showed signs of having been used 
for mailing purposes. Stamps were to be presented for redemption within 
30 days at specially designated post offices, but no guarantee was given 
that funds would be released within that period. Any stamps offered for 
redemption after the 30 day grace period would be refused. 
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First postal currency issue 25c denomination 



Y.uiary 1863 the United States Mail reported on the redemption process 
n *jv. York City: 

The redemption of postage stamps which have been used as 
currency, has been in progress at the New York office since the 
15th ult., and up to this time the number of packages over $5.00, 
tor which receipts have been given, is 2,462, to the value of 
5180,000, of which about $23,000 have been paid; About $6,000 
:n sums of less than $5.00 have been paid on presentation. It 
i? believed that the greater part of the large lots have been 
deposited, although the long line of applicants shows, as yet, 
no sign of diminution. The hour for commencing redemption 
is 10 A.M., but long before that time the lobby is crowded with 
those desirous of “realizing” on their gum-backs. At 2 P.M., 
the hour for dosing, a large number are daily “left out in the 
told,” but they usually bear their disapointment philosophically, 

2nd console themselves by endeavoring to secure “front seats” 



















by an early call the next day. Various ingenious dodges are 
resorted to by some to avoid the tedious necessity of waiting 
their turn, but most of such attempts are rendered abortive, 
by the vigilance of the officers detailed to preserve order in the 
line, and the rule of “first come first served” is in general rigid¬ 
ly adhered to. 

Some ten clerks are employed in receiving, receipting for, 
counting, and inspecting the stamps offered—and the latter 
duties will probably occupy them for a considerable time 
beyond the period (15th inst) fixed for the cessation of the 
redemption at the New York office. 
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Drawing upon Spinner’s ingenious expedient for its inspiration, the first 
postal currency issue was the government’s next answer to the severe shor¬ 
tage of coin in circulation. These printed paper notes had perforated edges, 
like overgrown postage stamps, and were issued in denominations of 5c, 
10c, 25t, and 50c. These were first issued in August 1862, principally to 
army paymasters; by September sales to the public commenced. Demand 
was extremely strong at first, and permits had to be issued allowing the 
^bearers to purchase fixed amounts of the new issue. Lines formed outside 
f Treasury offices as they had outside post offices, and in the New York City 
Sub-Treasury a sign was posted asking the public’s forebearance until ade¬ 
quate supplies of the issue had been received. 

By the summer of 1863 the coin shortage emergency had begun to fade. 
Over $20 million worth of the postal currency issue was sold by May 27, 
and the Treasury had distributed over $30 million worth of greenbacks. 


Introduction to Encased Postage Stamps 



The original model for encased postage stamps as submitted by John Gault 
to the Patent Office. 

It was into this milieu that John Gault introduced his scheme for encas- 
ing postage stamps as currency. When the idea came to him is unknown, 






